Free will v. determinism... seriously? 


s 


“It's the argument against free will that produces the strongest 
an 


reactions, although the central point is old. From time to time a 


— Galen Strawson! 


Of course, not everyone does. Most animals, small children, even a few philosophers don’t, but it is 
striking and an indication of something that so many others do take philosophers seriously enough to 
make death threats against them. Peter Singer gets them for suggesting that some human babies are less 
deserving of life than some animals. David Benatar gets them for concluding that it is immoral to bring 
babies into the world in the first place. Galen Strawson even gets them for ruining peoples’ lives by 
suggesting they have no free will. Socrates not only got them but was executed. 


Some philosophers even take themselves seriously. The ancient Greek Cynic Peregrinus Proteus threw 
himself into a funeral pyre in protest at the corruption that was even then plaguing the Olympic Games. 
He would have been pleased to know, being a cynic and constitutionally? averse to corruption, his 
suicide didn’t do a thing to stop the corruption. The Austrian philosopher Otto Weininger’ at the age of 
23 shot himself in the chest, dying a few hours later, because he came to realize that every breath he 
took was one stolen from a creature more worthy of it than he. Then Simone Weil likely starved herself 


1. The Strawson quote is from “Things That Bother Me,” New York Review of Books, 2018. Strawson is cited among others, 
on the subject of free will/determinism and the dust it raises, here: “The clockwork universe: is free will an illusion? A 
growing chorus of scientists and philosophers argue that free will does not exist. Could they be right?,” Oliver Burkeman, 
The Guardian, April, 2017. 

2. Philosophical cynicism (owing to Diogenes of Sinope and not to be confused with popular jaded forms of pessimism, 
which amount to mere frustrated optimism) is inspired by a clear-eyed view of the disconnect between human aspiration and 
practice. It is a reaction to the perception of corruption. Classical cynicism cannot turn a blind eye to it. Though she or he is 
self-consciously powerless before it, the cynic philosopher is, nevertheless, quixotically compelled to protest it. (In the case 
of Diogenes, fleer at it. In the case of Hipparchia and Crates, scandalize it.) 

3. Weininger was, manifestly, not a cynic. (Perhaps, he didn’t live long enough to become one.) 


to death in sympathy for fighters against injustice when she was not permitted to die in the trenches 
with them: philosophy was not an academic subject for her. Ludwig Wittgenstein went out of his way 
to court death during his service on the losing side of World War I, suggesting he had a death wish. 


But most serious thinkers, let’s face it, are more “normal.” These don’t take themselves quite that 
seriously. Like the rest of humanity, they find excuses to carry on — careful to mobilize the full 
apparatus of rational thinking to this end. They are like Galileo who, having witnessed what happened 
to his philosopher friend Giordano Bruno who got burned at the stake for daring to hint that the sun 
didn’t circle the earth and that there might be others suns with planets going around them like ours, 
decided he would finesse his own concurring views to make them seem more innocuous to the Church 
authorities... and thus live another day to do more science. (Perhaps the thinking goes: not everyone can 
be a martyr. Somebody should survive to celebrate them.) 


On the subject of doing closet philosophy: recall David Hume’s Dialogue Concerning Natural 
Religion. One the earliest and most relentless take downs of Judeo-Christian-Islamic belief systems, the 
book was not published during his life time. He made arrangements for it to happen after he was safely 
dead. 


We should not wonder that some philosophers cope with the clash between their thinking and their 
lives with an ironic smile. The Romanian philosopher E. M. Cioran reports that his mother was so 
exasperated with him for having written books with titles like: The Trouble with Being Born, The 

History of Decay, Drawn and Quartered... Had she known, she said, she would have aborted him. 


Philosophy is not supposed to be helpful — if “being helpful” is taken to have something to do with 
survival or flourishing. If it sometimes threatens to do so, it is likely mistaken for therapeutic or applied 
psychology... Or it has been commandeered by some more potent biological, psychological, social, or 
political undertow.* 


So, what can it mean when philosophical ideas are taken seriously? Since Strawson cites it as a reason 
some people wished him dead, we will take a close look at why it would occur to anyone to get so riled 
up about a philosophical problem.’ 


4. Many of the greatest philosophers (from Plato to Rawls) succumb to wanting to help, to solve problems. They want to do 

conceptual therapy — hoping this will be useful. This instrumental tendency is humanly understandable, but it can sometimes 

distract from the thing that philosophy does best, if that is anything: if it can’t change the world, it may at least console with 

understanding. To the extent possible, it may throw light on why things are as they are without expecting to find 

philosophical prescriptions for what to do about them. The expectation that something constructive must emerge from 

philosophical investigation is the human part. Wittgenstein’s work, a case in point, is haunted by a strain between leaving 

things as they are and a compulsion to disabuse (Philosophical Investigations, § 124). 

5. More Strawson hate: 
“Last year you all played a part in destroying my life,” one person wrote [to Strawson]. “I lost everything because 
of you — my son, my partner, my job, my home, my mental health. All because of you, you told me I had no 
control, how I was not responsible for anything I do, how my beautiful six-year-old son was not responsible for 
what he did ... Goodbye, and good luck with the rest of your cancerous, evil, pathetic existence.” “Rot in your own 
shit Galen,” read another note, sent in early 2015. “Your wife, your kids your friends, you have smeared all there 
[sic] achievements you utter fucking prick,” wrote the same person, who subsequently warned: “I’m going to fuck 
you up.” And then, days later, under the subject line “Hello”: “I’m coming for you.” “This was one where we had 
to involve the police,” Strawson said. 

From “The clockwork universe: is free will an illusion?...” Oliver Burkeman, The Guardian, April, 2017. 


Free will? Determinism? Who cares? And (exactly) why? 
Let’s rehash this old debate: 


...free will: were you to rewind the tape of world history, to the instant just before you made 
your decision [say, of having an apple over a banana], with everything in the universe exactly 
the same, you’d have been able to make a different one. 


Nothing could be more self-evident. And yet according to a growing chorus of philosophers and 
scientists, who have a variety of different reasons for their view, it also can’t possibly be the 
case. “This sort of free will is ruled out, simply and decisively, by the laws of physics,” says one 
of the most strident of the free will sceptics, the evolutionary biologist Jerry Coyne....° 


So, also, a host of other prominent voices in contemporary philosophy, history, and science, as the 
article notes, including — besides Strawson — Daniel Dennett, Sam Harris, Steven Pinker, Paul Bloom, 
the late Stephen Hawking, VS Ramachandran, Yuval Noah Harari, et al. An eminent chorus like this 
lends liveliness to the debate since, as the quoted passage says: “Nothing could be more self-evident...” 
than that we do have free will. A whole lot seems invested in these convictions. 


What I find most interesting about this debate and similar ones is the emotional investment on both 
sides. Getting some clarity about this may help defuse worries a bit — at least to the point that folks may 
be civil in their disagreement, if not quite change their minds. 


Determinism and free will 


The hard’ determinists have science on their side. Or sometimes claim to. Or maybe they 
misunderstand hard determinism and all they really mean is that it greases the inferential wheels of 
theoretical and empirical explanatory discourse about the world at the edge of our senses to assume 
some sort of determinism. But, if so, they aren’t hard determinists, of course. I will define “meaningful 
hard determinism” here to mean a theory that forces our rational thinking — and, thereby, our behavior 
or attitude — along a certain path, i.e., rationally warrants it. I had better believe that the external world 
is real and consequential each time I cross the street in the path of a speeding bus, and get out of the 
way. George Berkeley had very rational doubts as to whether any of the stuff we think of as material is 
“real” in the sense of being more than a perception or an appearance. His argument is metaphysically 
sound, I would argue, and still not refuted to this day. We can easily grant — and he likely agreed — that, 


6. ibid. 

7. “Hard” here contrasts with “soft” determinism, also termed, compatibilism. The latter view is that — under an 
interpretation — free will is compatible with exceptionless determinism (the only kind there is). For example, one version of 
compatibilism would have my free will consist in “there being nothing that prevents me from doing what I want to do” with 
the condition that “what I want to do” is as determined as anything else in the universe. This kind of compatibilism, we 
argue, is ared herring. We will make the case here that significant free will, the kind worth bothering about, is 
affected/effected by normative reason and that causes are irrelevant — not that causes may not be interesting in themselves: 
they just have nothing to say about the experience of free will, and, perhaps more importantly, the very tools of 
argumentation do not permit arguing for the metaphysical thesis of determinism. As we will try to show later, determinism 
may be noticed, but not defended. Free will, on its side, has a serious epistemic problem, not a metaphysical one. It requires 
rational motivation and this is inherently opaque for creatures like us, so can never be fathomed. What is clear about 
motivation is its vulnerability to ex post facto rationalization. 


positioned and conditioned as we are, fully enclosed in a world of appearances, slaves to our sensory 
apparatus and memories of what these have informed us of, we will very likely behave as though there 
really was stuff out there that is not merely appearance. We think this way because we are wont to 
contrast reality with appearance as though the first was important and second less so... forgetting that 
when we typically make this contrast we are thinking of two sets of appearances: one class we 
remember having not (yet) been disappointed by (the “real”) and the other we remember having been 
disappointed by (and don’t wish to be fooled again) — both experiences are in the past and thus 
condition our present reactions... Reality? No, this was never on the agenda. Just two sets of 
appearances we distinguish from each other: those that left us disappointed and those that haven’t yet 
and we are inclined to trust won’t. To be safe, then, we stick with what we are acquainted with. But this 
is prudence: convictions about metaphysical matters mean to be saying more. Better stay out of the 
path of the bus no matter what any philosopher thinks. Prudence, by itself, never forces the 
metaphysical issue about what is really happening, if anything at all is. 


So what about a theory that doesn’t force you down any particular path of thought or action? Is 
determinism such a theory? Supposing determinism was false, would that make science impossible? Is 
its assumption a necessary condition for science to happen? Supposing determinism true, what of it? 
Does that help us discover anything we might not if it wasn’t? Or is the need to believe in determinism 
a psychological artifact? Supposing determinism is true, how exactly is this fact supposed to constrict 
or frame our behavior? 


Determinism is true: I want the apple. I choose the apple. I eat the apple. Alternatively, I want 
the banana. I choose the banana. I eat the banana. 


I have free will: I want the apple. I choose the apple. I eat the apple. Alternatively, I want the 
banana. I choose the banana. I eat the banana. 


What’s different? You are going to get out of the path of the speeding bus. You would frame it as a 
choice you make even if determinism were true. If determinism is true, whether you were going to be 
squashed by the bus (or not) was “set in stone” (so to speak) a moment after the big bang (if there was 
one), or whatever, way back when. In what way are these two theses in conflict with each other: you 
will choose and what happens was caused to be so long before your choice.* 


Is choice an experience or a thesis? The thesis it is often taken to imply is that I could — it is possible, 
logically and materially — have chosen otherwise if I could roll back time sufficiently to do it. Since no 
one has ever been able to roll time back to see if this proposal works, it is odd claim to make. We are 
left with the experience, few argue with that: the experience of feeling like we could have.’ 


8. By “choice” we will mean “free choice” or “free will.” An “unfree choice” sounds like a oxymoron. Thus, a “free choice” 
is redundant. “Free will” suggests there is a thing called a “will” whose behavior is not a causal result, an “effect,” of 
another, different, thing or event. We won’t address things or events, in this discussion, other than phenomenal ones. And 
these, it is logically possible, don’t entail a rich metaphysics, necessarily open to contention. It happens there is stuff. That’s 
it. The nature of the stuff? Fill in the blank, for our purposes. 

9. Free will has been called a “necessary illusion” (by Galen Strawson in this interview, echoing Saul Smilansky, see 
Appendix). If by this is meant we don’t have evidence for free will independent of the experience of it, why not call 
determinism a “necessary illusion” as well? Without assuming that the universe must have been designed to accommodate 
our limitations, especially the one that admits that (sadly) we have only our experiences to work with, the “necessity” of 


What’s wrong with taking the experience of agency — or being the “cause of,” or “responsible for,” at 
least some” events in the world — seriously?... 


Is it that it clashes with another experience, we also have sometimes: that of an event being 
determined, made necessary, by other event(s) preceding it, which event(s) we cannot imagine 
possessing the experience of agency? Rain falling from the sky, for instance? Certain atmospheric 
conditions bring about rain, but to these conditions we do not attribute agency.'' We have these 
experiences so commonly that, it may seem, all events are effects of prior causes — and these causes are 
effects of still prior causes and so forth. Put another way, all events are both the effects of something 
and the causes of something else later in time. And tracing these events farther and farther back we 
notice that at some point no part of what-we-take-ourselves-to-be is around to be a singular participant 
in this train of causal events? The deterministic thesis may be psychologically helpful to assume when 
doing science. Not logically necessary: but for a species susceptible to performing better when its 
tendencies are conditioned, corralled, circumscribed, trained... optimized, if you will, for certain tasks, 
it is befitting. When crossing the street, it works out better if I am not thinking, in that moment, like 
Berkeley. 


Thus, for some tasks, one of these experiences — that of noticing patterns of events and conditioning 
thought and behavior on these observations — conduces to prolonging the term of experience, e.g., 
survival. For other experiences, picking an apple instead of a banana (if asked why), one lover over 
another (whether or not anyone asks why), the other experience, that of asserting one’s agency, is the 
more fruitful one to have. At least, again, if it even occurs to anyone to wonder what is happening, 


determinism rest on the same grounds as free will. It sometimes greases our inferences. Without information about what 
something is “an illusion of,” it’s not clear what I could mean by using the notion of “illusion.” I can’t say it distorts 
“reality”? For that would beg the question. Show me reality so I may contrast it with “illusion” — like I might set an apple 
and a banana side by side — and be witness to the distortion. 

10. It can seem a bit arbitrary to carve out a space for “some” events to remain undetermined, to permit exceptions to the 
vastly larger class of experienced, actual and potential, events we are content to leave under the auspices of physical 
conditions and natural laws. But the fundamentally unexplained regularities grounding determinism can seem equally 
arbitrary. Natural laws have a natural history involving us. It is a metaphysical leap to assume their existence before we 
existed to find them useful for organizing experience. Must we make this leap? Life functioned well for millions of years 
before without such leaping. If the argument is that we function better with this metaphysics — the one furnished with initial 
conditions and natural laws — instead of none or a sparser one, and if we assume we evolved to function better this way, 
barring some explanation as to why this evolution has stopped, it suggests we may yet evolve to function better still with 
less metaphysical baggage... ideally none at all? Perhaps having a metaphysics is an evolutionary detour or aberration? If 
there is as yet no consensus on this, it may mean we are in the process of evolving, we are transitioning from a stage where 
some supernatural assumptions (deities, natural laws, etc.) were helpful but we have now progressed to a stage from where 
we can glimpse how these notions may no longer be necessary. More notions, besides God, are becoming moribund. 

11. Not anymore... But certainly we did at one time when rain deities were invoked. It is significant that attributing agency 
predates modern curtailment of such attributions. One may think this explains why we still hold on to agency attribution in 
our own case. It is a evolutionary vestige that time is deprecating, as it did once our tails. That we used to liberally invoke 
agency and now are less often compelled in our more sophisticated present, suggests development away from naivety and 
ignorance. “We have progressed...” But from where in time is this judgment being made? Optimal time bias is the tendency 
to believe that later is better than earlier, that the future is or will be better simply in virtue of the fact that it is still to come, 
that the better place to be between the past and now is now, and that between now and the future, the future. Where do we 
get this idea?... There is an element of rational explanation for why one may prefer the present over the past, after all, we 
may remember or misremember bad things having happened, but it’s not like we have any kind of experience, good or bad, 
of “the future.” Optimal time bias is pronounced whenever we make some cross-time comparisons — see note 24 and the 
link to the anecdote involving Wittgenstein’s reaction to such comparisons in “Sci-phi ethics: foreverism v. Existentialism.” 
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causation-wise (rarely, in the case of fruit-choice, one would think more often in lover-choice since not 
much usually hangs on the former). 


And “causation”? What is that? It is often taken to have something to do with determinism.” The 
experience of one thing happening after another with a difficult-to-ignore regularity, as Hume famously 
noted? A probabilistic claim about the “natural” world resulting from the assumption that mathematics 
applies to it? But how did we arrive at the conviction that mathematics has anything to do with the 
natural world? By noticing patterns, again and again, and by our cognitive tendencies, founded on our 
finitude (we don’t have the experience or memory of having been here since forever or reason to 
anticipate being so in the future), to formulate shortcuts. Good ones, when we can... Math applied, that 
is, physics, is usually a good idea. It’s an excellent shortcut to the epistemic state that waiting around to 
see what happens would get us to as well, at the price of eating up our precious time. Predictive facility 
sometimes helps us to prepare for what has not happened yet. To be primed, so to speak, for a not-yet- 
experience. Again, the experience of one thing happening after another with a difficult-to-ignore 
regularity can be an inspiration to survival. 


Thus, it behooves us to take event-causation seriously. Stuff happens because other stuff, prior in time, 
makes it happen through a process we call “causation.” Very helpful to note much of the time... but 
must it be so all of the time? 


First, the critical part of free will is its conceptual underwriting of a “choice event” and this is an 
experience. Second, the assumption that causal efficacy is a “real,” “objective,” thing (in the sense of 
being socially reliable’’) is a cognitive tool for organizing experiences. This is what meaningful 
determinism is. We have experience of its utility for that end. We are susceptible to being trained to rely 
on certain organizational tools by our experiences. Our experiences, we have to assume, are an 
infinitesimally minute portion of all the possible experiences in the universe. We are not crazy to prize 
such heuristic tools, so long as we don’t exaggerate their utility beyond what we have evidence for, 
keeping in mind that what we have evidence for — or even could have evidence for — is constrained by 
our relative insignificance in the universe. (This is precisely what divides science from religion. 
Wrongly or rightly, religion does take us to be something special. This is a hallmark of religion. When 
science pronounces on “significance” — insinuating significance “objectively” has anything to do with 
us — it crosses the line into religion.) 


Free will is an experience, a datum, we may or may not care to note, because it may or may not be 
relevant to what we are up to. Determinism, in the absence of counter evidence and when there is data 
best explained by its assumption, is a useful schema for organizing and communicating experience that 
may serve some end we have. If I ignore past information relevant to what the bus is likely to do to me, 


12. Determinism and causation seem interdefinitional, which should raise suspicions about conclusions that rely on either 
one as the basis for the other. 

13. My report of seeing a ghost can be dismissed. When a dozen well-trained physicists see it along with me, it is more 
difficult to dismiss: it means it is a “natural” phenomenon. This is what we mean by “social.” Only a philosopher, a social 
epistemologist, would dare persist with qualms. 


it will not go well for me: this, I predict. Determinism eases prediction. But prediction is not 
knowledge. For that, we need to wait around... to see what happens. 


What will happen... can we know that? Ever? (We are not asking after what we may surmise — rather, 
know.) 


That I probably will do something is not a threat to free will; that I will do it, is. 
— gloss on Richard Holton 


Determinism and foreknowledge 


Richard Holton” proffers a thought experiment that helps illuminate how we confuse the issue on this 
point. Two distinct problems are often conflated: the problem of what the truth of determinism means 
for our experience of free will, and the different problem of what foreknowledge would entail for our 
experience of free will. It turns out determinism is neither here nor there when it comes to free will. 
But, if foreknowledge, in contrast, were possible, that would, indeed, be a serious threat to free will. 


Holton’s experiment shows that foreknowledge is not possible for entities, like us, existing within a 
deterministic system: a realm such as that governed by physical laws. It is not possible because, upon 
an articulation of a prediction about any future event, no matter how arrived at, even a very simple 
device could frustrate the prediction and make it false. And next to no intelligence would be required to 
perform this frustration. Here’s how this may happen: 


Suppose you were tasked with predicting whether a light bulb screwed into a socket on a box would be 
on or off at a given time in the future, noon tomorrow, say. You would be supplied with knowledge of 
all the laws of nature, all the computing power in the universe and how to use it, and full knowledge of 
what was in the box. There would be a couple of simple catches: but not ones that should make any 
difference, given what we just granted that you know: 


1. Your prediction regarding the state of the light bulb attached to the box would have to be 
signaled/communicated by switching on a light bulb in your control and placed within sight of 
the box. If you switch your light bulb on, you will mean by this to predict the light attached to 
the box will be on at noon tomorrow. If you switch your light bulb off, then you mean to predict 
the light attached to the box will be off at noon tomorrow. 


2. Your prediction should be made at 11:55 am tomorrow, five minutes before the event you are 
predicting.” 


14. The core of his case amounts to defanging determinism. Even if determinism is true, it does not entail the resignation 
many, who believe in free will, fear. If the threat to free will stems from a fear of resignation that would ensue from 
predictability, we needn’t worry. There is no path from determinism to predictability. (This is not an argument for free will, 
nor an argument against determinism. It is a case for disconnecting a metaphysical thesis from an epistemological one. The 
universe may very well be deterministic, but that has nothing to do with anything we could, even in principle, know about 
what we do.) We will elaborate here, but see Holton’s short video presentation with the gist his argument and his paper 
“From Determinism to Resignation and How to Stop it” for a fuller exposition. 

15. The only thing important about this condition is that your light-communicated prediction not be so close to the event 
you are predicting that knowledge of what would happen had already reached you at the speed of light. Otherwise, you 
mightn’t be predicting, you might be reporting. 


Again, you have access to knowledge of all events in the physical universe and all the laws that govern 
them, and all the computing or thinking power in the universe. No fact, resource, or law of the nature is 
unavailable to you prior to making your prediction. It seems, then, with all this predictive firepower at 
your disposal, you ought to be able to predict accurately whether the light bulb will be on or off at noon 
tomorrow. 


What’s in the box the light bulb is screwed into? This you will know, too, before attempting your 
prediction: inside the box is a light sensor directed at your light bulb that senses whether it is on or not. 
The sensor is wired to the power circuit of the box light bulb so as to interrupt power to the light bulb if 
it senses your light bulb is on. And if it senses that your bulb is off, it will power up the box light bulb. 
In other words, it is wired to do the opposite of whatever you predict once you have communicated 
your prediction. It will frustrate your prediction. 


The box, as wired, is an example of what Holton calls a “frustrator.” It is a thing capable of making 
false any useful prediction about its behavior. If a simple photo-sensor can do this, why think other 
vastly more complex systems in the universe, such as us, cannot be frustrators as well? 


So what, then, will the light bulb screwed into the socket on the box do at noon tomorrow? You may 
think this is easy: “I predict the box light bulb will do the opposite of whatever my light bulb does...” If 
this is your prediction, then it is just another way of saying “the light bulb will do what the light bulb 
will do.” Qué será, será. How useful a prediction is that? It would be like a meteorologist predicting 
that there will be weather tomorrow. 


Holton is careful to note that this thought experiment does not show that there is free will, nor that 
determinism isn’t true. All it shows is that even if determinism were true, because of the manifest 
possibility the universe is crawling with frustrators, the possibility of foreknowledge does not follow. In 
fact, it is hard to see how there could be any such thing as “foreknowledge” — at least for entities that 
acquire information as we do. 


And if foreknowledge, consisting of statements known to be true now about the future, is not possible, 
this is one fear that need not worry believers in free will. This is the case even if determinism is true. It 
may help to be reminded that: 


e Determinism is a metaphysical thesis. It claims to describe how the universe is or works. (It 
makes no reference to anyone or anything knowing anything about it.) 


e Foreknowledge is an epistemic claim. If foreknowledge implies that it is possible for some 
entity inside even a deterministic universe to make true predictions, those rising to the level of 
knowledge (as opposed to probabilities), then it describes something that cannot happen in a 
universe with the evident possibility of frustrators. 


Because metaphysics is about how the universe is — it makes heady claims, given how insignificant our 
investigations into it keep reminding us of. While a foreknowledge claim is about, it seems, time travel: 
an affirmative claim about the possibility of becoming acquainted with the truth of a statement before 


the event it refers to becomes history. (Purely probabilistic predictions claims, properly understood, 
have no such pretensions.) 


So why do some people get so worked up about the determinism/free will problem? 


Under analysis, it seems these doctrines are not playing the same game on the same playing field. They 
are not in competition. Determinism or free will — or both, or neither — may be true,'® but whatever the 
facts are about that, they do not seem to have anything to do with each other. Or, if they do, how so? 


Each, it seems, is plagued by a proprietary assumption fatal to the project of pitting them against each 
other. 


The inconsequentiality of determinism 


Determinism is, as commonly expressed, burdened by the assumption that it could possibly matter to us 
whether it correctly describes the world we phenomenally inhabit. That is, in those deliberations and 
decisions we bother to confront and fret over, could it matter whether any set of prior conditions of the 
universe were pulling our strings? In fact, most coherent free will defenses presume there are real 
determining causes in the universe, and that these may account for most of whatever happens in it. A 
clear-headed defender of free will only wants to add that some of the events that bring about other 
events — call them “agents” (e.g., us) — are, by themselves, 
sufficiently explanatory for some of the events that follow 


$#!+ 
them — sufficiently explanatory for the agents to be held Happens: 
consequentially responsible. These agentially-caused events ema 
happen! 


can make redundant further inquiry into the infinite set of 
prior events even if this set causally necessitated the event of 
concern. They want to say there is such a thing as “agent- mR 
causation,” in addition to “event-causation,” and that the ' 2 
former takes, at least, logical precedence because of its 

appeal to reasons as opposed to causes, if not, as well, Two philosophers on free will and determinism 
adequate explanatory utility over the latter. They want to say 

that agents, thus capable, exist and that this is phenomenally plain as day, as plain as that sometimes 
some events obviously cause other events in chains where it is, indeed, fruitful to inquire further into 
the past trajectory of their causal chain, that is, “event-causation” — the kind we find useful when we are 
doing, for instance, science or baking a cherry pie, the kind implicating the deterministic idea. 


E 


But nothing about this concedes the truth of determinism,” only that the truth of the deterministic 
thesis, if it possesses such, is irrelevant to concerns about free will. Determinism may still be true in 
whatever sense of “truth” is useful empirically. Determinism may still expedite the task of organizing 


16. We do not argue for a standard “compatibilism” where some metaphysical interpretation of determinism and/or of free 
will are held to be compatible... unless two illusions, compatible with each other, may count as such. 

17. If, indeed, anything could show a metaphysical thesis to be true. Outside of logic, truth is an epistemic term, we 
sometimes forget. (Inside logic, it is normative, about the difference this makes below.) 


experiences, but nothing matters — nor, more interestingly, can matter — on the assumption of literal 
determinism.” 


What if it were otherwise? What possible motivation might a determinist have for suggesting to anyone 
that the “true” causes of their behavior are beyond their control, that their perception of agency was an 
“illusion”? Suppose I think you are about to make an unwise decision. I believe I know something you 
don’t. I want to be helpful. I don’t want you to persist in an illusion that may cause harm to you or 
anyone. So I inform you of what I know. I inform you of the fact that your decision is being made 
under a false assumption. I may be helpful in this way because I might divert the course of a causal 
chain of events from where it was going before I inserted my information into your decision-making 
process. You may even appreciate my having disabused you of something false. 


The supposition here is that I thought you were about to make an unwise decision and that I wanted to 
help by supplying you information to prevent the unwise decision. Now, suppose I am also a hard 
determinist. Then I must believe that whatever I, or you, do was in the cards long before it occurred to 
me to think of myself as “helpful” or you to think of yourself as “helped” or in need of it (as though 
either of us was anything but a hapless atom in the deterministic scheme of things). I was going to help 
you by disabusing you of a falsehood — or I was not.... whichever, it was no free choice of mine that 
determines which way this or any chain of events goes, or what happens. 


As a hard determinist, it seems, it would be silly of me to inquire into my motivations since, whatever 
these might be, they can’t possibly matter, because I am not responsible for them. I must be a passive 
observer of what I think and do... “To help or not to help?” No, that is not the question... We’ ll have to 
wait and see — always, all the time — whether I help or not. I may or may not try to defend determinism. 
It’s all the same as far as agential responsibility is concerned. I will think, say, and do what it has been 
determined I will think, say, and do. Determinism has this implication for all my activities, including 
the supposed “normative” ones, whether these are thoughts or behavior. Thus, both logic and ethics are 
dismissed from relevance.” Both are robbed of significance. Justifying any thought, speech, or 
behavior is a charade. In other words, normativity collapses into description.” 


Determinism implies complete agential passivity. It’s a bit like saying evolution explains every feature 
of living things — even the fact that one day a member of a species (Darwin, say) will explain his/her 
own eventuality up to and including their theories via the theory of evolution. This is not logically 
contradictory. There is a curious circularity about this thought, but maybe that’s just how things are... 
Had the world ended before Darwin, there would have been no one to entertain his theory. Or anyone to 


18. “Literal” actually adds nothing to the idea of determinism. The only meaningful sense of determinism that could 
generate conceptual clashes with other ideas, such as free will, is determinism’s utter flattening of the universe to 
description. Normativity in its three core forms — logical, ethical, and aesthetic — are, then, dismissed out of hand. The 
universe as is becomes all that is. Nothing in it ever should be. There is no room for argumentation or the values to 
underwrite it. Thus, determinism may be noted but not defended. 

19. The third realm of normativity, too, aesthetics: but aesthetics is characterized by permissiveness, so can’t be much 
bothered by an accusation that it makes only lax recommendations, unlike ethics and, especially, logic. See “Indecorous 
art,” our discussion of normative taxonomy. 

20. Normativity is about value, about one situation being preferable to another (to someone, or something or other). 
Description is flat information. Ought v. is. See also our writeup “Reason, rationalization, and expertise.” 
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care. But it is the relevance of this fact to our thought and behavior, however, that is being questioned. 
What is the relevance? Why would determinism, were it the case, matter one whit?” 


An act of free will must have a motive transparent to its alleged agent. 


— Bianco Luno 
Free will: wishful thinking 


Free will, for its part, suffers from an fatal implication as well, but not one having anything to do with 
determinism. Free will may yet be an illusion (in the sense of contrasting with some unknown or 
unknowable “reality”) quite apart from whether determinism is the case or not. Indeterminism* may 
describe the universe: if so, it would metaphysically undercut all manner of causation, whether of the 
event or agent type. But let’s leave more speculation-prone metaphysics aside for now, and stick to 
epistemology, where much philosophy since the Enlightenment has felt more comfortable. The problem 
specific to significant free will is epistemic. How would we ever know whether a case of free will had 
occurred? Just because it feels sometimes to someone like they are having a “free-will experience”? 
Even if the experience bites hard, does that mean we know? The optimism required to believe we may 
know is phenomenal — both in the experiential sense and in the sense of “a heavy dose.” 


Let’s look closer at this feeling of agency — which happens whenever, it seems, it must be the case that I 
am doing something because of a reasoned-governed choice, and not — or not merely — because my 
strings are being pulled by forces in which the reasons I give myself, on those rare occasions when I 
bother to give them, play no role. 


Motivational opacity 


In a recent writeup we addressed rationalization and its tendency to infect even the best attempts at 
good reasoning. It’s an old suspicion most famous because Nietzsche suggested it, though it goes back 
much further. The idea is that introspection is no reliable tool for ferreting out motivation. When you 
declare your reasoning “good” in the context of an important decision it is always ex post facto. Its up- 
to-snuffness is a judgment made by an interested party, namely, you. If much rides on its accuracy, you 
are in trouble. But, usually, it is “trouble” that is irrelevant to your ability to function or get along with 
others or yourself. Luckily, so — or your agency would be dead in the water. 


Except that sometimes it is critically relevant to know (“made the way we is””’) what is really going on 
in the conscious world of an agent with moral-status. Perhaps, these occasions are scarce: how unlikely 


21. If belief in determinism is recommended as a therapeutic move to allay anxiety around debilitating responsibility, that 
is, if it is “guilt tripping” we are trying to preclude or foreshorten, fatalism should be more effective and a less rationally- 
expensive strategy to this end. It is cleaner and makes far fewer dubious assumptions... But, again, we don’t choose to offer 
(or accept) therapy anymore than gravity chooses to work. Compare Smilansky’s analogous suggestion for excusing what he 
calls “illusionary free will” in the Appendix below. 

22. The idea that the universe has no order at all. One damn thing juxtaposes another. Any order we perceive is an artifact of 
chance, a local illusion: we and everything about us are very local — if we have learned anything since the Enlightenment, 
surely it is that (assuming God really is dead). The physical laws of nature, then, are like faces we can make out sometimes 
in clouds, Elvis or squirrels on the Martian surface, or the Virgin Mary on toast — cosmic cases of pareidolia. 
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our survival if it were not so.** These are characterized by a perception that the outcome of the thinking 
has far-reaching consequences. They involve our deepest convictions about anything, about things 
that matter. Things matter at all only to living things,” to things that have opinions about their survival 
and well-being. Motivations are essentially emotional. Emotions move, as the word implies. They resist 
being pinned down like dead insects behind glass for display. 


In the writeup on rationalization, we isolated three realms emblematic of where motivation matters: 
romantic love, religious or irreligious convictions, and any time moral convictions flare up.” Romantic 
love, deep emotional engagement and attachment,” is a salient experience in a larger class of 
consuming enthusiasms that demand justification — that are never satisfied with mere causal 
explanation. (Its object/subject needn’t be another person, though often it is.) Animals don’t have 
religious beliefs nor ponder the point of their being here. Because we cannot, today, interpret their 
behavior in this light, as rationally-motivated, we, rightly or not, exclude them from moral agency. We 
don’t (or shouldn’t) blame them or praise them when their behavior is not what we expect of one of our 
kind. In May 1595, a dog, named Provetie, was accused, tried in court, sentenced to death, and hung by 
the neck until it died because its behavior led to the death of a child. We, today, consider such practice 
primitive or benighted, why?” 


We have evidently arrogated to ourselves, the exclusive ability to judge and the vulnerability to being 
judged. And because we think ourselves possessed of significant inner lives, what happens therein is 
tied to our species-esteem. Consequentialists, emphasizing our animality, seek to keep this esteem in 
check. We are 100% animal, according to them. Kantians think we are so only 99%. The remainder, the 
1%, however, is what makes us marvels in the universe.” We may govern ourselves via reasons and 
thus are not entirely puppets of natural causal forces. The 1% qualifies us for petty god status, in Kant’s 
Kingdom of Ends... 


So much for how special we sometimes think we are... 


23. Adapted from Gertrude Stein’s story Melanctha, where the lead character denies epistemic insight to her interlocutor 
because of the way this person is constructed, “made the way you is.” 

24, “Fast thinking” (Kahnenman) must characterize nearly all thinking... Too much Hamlettish paralysis would have 
knocked us out of the running long ago. Still, the fact that precisely we, “made the way we is,” and not others made 
differently, are the ones here to tell the story is suggestive — especially given the past and continuing expense of preserving 
this talk of the reality and significance of inaccessible inner states. That we have them, we seem sure; describing them with 
anything like the relative fixity we perceive in the world at the edge of our senses is another matter. 

25. Perhaps AI or other entities, whose status we may come to recognize as “living,” as “sentient,” in some extended sense, 
will one day have to be included, but this is another subject. So far, it seems, living things are it in the realm of normativity, 
of value-conferring entities. 

26. Occasions when reasons are demanded for life and death decisions, up to and including “meaning of life” questions. 
27. Deep enough to alter perception from what may be shared by those surrounding you not infatuated in quite this way. 
(Let’s be clear: we do not denigrate being infatuated: if you have not yet committed suicide, you are infatuated.) 

28. But perhaps we kid ourselves... The Provetie case is discussed here. Actually, we still behave as though animals had 
agency, we just don’t bring it up, except in informal settings: cute animal videos on Youtube or in news reports of wild 
animals killing humans: the “culpable” one, or any representative of the killer, is hunted down and, to all appearances, 
ritually killed. Maybe, in the 1595, we were more honest... Our ethical theories, civilizational constructs, since, have gotten 
far ahead of our evolutionary capacity to keep up with them. 

29. Kant may even have been able concede our 100% animality, if we grant that animals may dream of counterfactuals, of 
being something they are not. 
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But because we are capable, in theory, of acting from a pure moral motive, like the feeling of respect 
inspired by an abstract principle — this wonder stemming from our participation in a kingdom of ends, it 
does not follow that we ever do. Even Kant suspected this. 


“Calls of nature” 


This feeling of agency — like Kant’s feeling of respect which alone could possibly motivate a true moral 
act, according to him — suffers from the same epistemic opacity. The burden of our 99% animality 
makes assurance that our 1% modicum of humanity is ever manifested problematic. 


In the rationalization writeup, we suggested that, between them, 
e habit, 
e consequences, fear of them, 
e consequences, desirable ones, and 
e contingent fellow-feeling or benevolence 


fully exhaust the motives we can, with any assurance, attribute to a human act. That leaves Kant’s 
rarefied feeling of respect for an abstract principle out in the cold. 


Notice these are all natural motivations we share with many other animals. Nothing especially human 
is required to accede to their call. They are essentially causes of behavior. They are not reasons. They 
require little capacity for abstracting from the situation before you. They are barely more than knee-jerk 
reactions.” That’s why Kant disqualifies them as moral motives. They are amoral or adiaphorous, i.e., 
not “bad,” by any means, in themselves — though, to the extent they are mistaken for proper moral 
motives, they may obscure correct moral judgment. These do not qualify an act for status as morally 
good, and so, to that end, they add nothing. 


It gets worse... because motivational opacity is not confined to Kantian phantom feelings, concocted or 
not. It afflicts accurate identification of even these “animal” motives. 


Forget Kant’s skyscraping account of morality, what does motivational opacity mean for the possibility 
of agency, for the assurance that, even once in your life, you acted due to a reason and not a cause 
(never mind its character)? Even if we give up on our moral agency, even if we concede that our 
behavior is exhausted by these natural motives, even if we confine ourselves to just naked agency 
(whatever that could mean), we can’t know which or what combination of these natural causes and/or 
Kantian respect-inspiring reasons are operative on the occasion of any supposed or suspected act of 
free will — as opposed to behavior conditioned by prior events, and those by still prior ones, and so on... 


Thus, if we cannot say, with assurance or at all, that no self-interested narrative, no epistemically 
flattering story, was involved in the making of your acts or decisions — whether concocted reason or 
enlisted cause was back of them, then we are in the dark about what motivates us. Self-examination can 


30. I.e., hypothetical imperatives. Animals, too, do this sort of thing. If disposed to an end, what they do will conduce 
toward that end. Morality, in the context of nature, is utterly non-judgmental. Nature’s refrain: You are born, so what? You 
survive for a spell, so what? You don’t, so what? 
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only come up with something on this list, and the natural items there are unflatteringly animal, while 
the Kantian one is quixotic.” 


It’s not that this proves anything about a free act of will: that it can or cannot occur. It is that we cannot 
begin to know of any act under that description. We wouldn’t know an act of free will had occurred if it 
bit us. 


I cannot say I know these are my reasons. I may most certainly adopt a reason on reflection, and add it 
to the stock of beliefs comprising my identity. “I am such that I act for this or that reason.” But this is 
post facto reasoning, aka, rationalization. If neither I, nor anyone, asks me, my alleged agential event 
may as well have been a behavioral event — a caused event. Whether or not any event is ever caused, it 
is difficult to see how it could be “owing to a reason.” Reasons justify. Should anyone be interested in 
inquiring. We are evolutionarily and culturally conditioned to value justifications. The rest of the 
natural world got along fine without these for eons and will do so again. But reasons don’t bring about 
events.” 


Those who characterize free will as “could have done otherwise” utter nonsense. No one has ever done 
otherwise than what they did.” The sense of free will worth having” is that which removes us (the “us” 
that defines itself as capable of agency) from a possible causal chain in whose course we have no say 
even ex post facto. Meaningful free will claims to have access to information it, not only does not, but 
cannot, have. 


And meaningful determinism is beside any human point. 


In brief, as competing descriptions of how the world is, determinism is irrelevant and free will is a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Narrow their focus and their utility may be made out. 


In the quoted passage from Strawson at the start, he writes that outraged reactions like that of his 
abusers are “poignant acknowledgments of the force of the argument [for determinism].” They are 
poignant, but need not be acknowledgments. An “argument” in philosophy involves defending the truth 
of premises and deducing from them conclusions using only valid moves of reasoning — logic. Logic is 
fundamentally normative of thought. It warrants claims of validity on the basis of that normativity, just 
as moral claims can be adjudicated against norms set down by an ethical theory. Norms of any sort 
flattened to descriptions lose their prescriptivity. Sanctioning only causal” explanations, determinism 


31. In fact, a significant part of the psychological appeal of determinism is less that it coheres better with experience but that 
it promises escape from the hyperbolic demands of consciousness. Determinism may permit us bypass a whirlpool of 
motivational opacity and, more restfully, flow passively, being carried away by a river whose current we do not identify 
with. But swimming upstream, even at the risk of a whirlpool, is, no less, a possible experience. 

32. Justifications may not, nor their parts, be found on the periodic table of elements. They exist wholly in the normative 
realms of logic, ethics, and aesthetics. Determinism is wedded to the behavior of those items on the periodic table. 

33. Similarly, no normatively capable entity has ever “lived” as though its experiences were merely effects of distal, alien 
causes. They will get out of the way of the bus no matter that the bus, themselves, the encounter between them, and the 
outcome of the encounter had already been scheduled in some primordial past. Hence, the inconsequentiality of hard 
determinism. 

34. By a self-aware, normatively-intoxicated, entity. 

35. Whether “cause” is conceived as an organizing principle of the universe or a humbler phenomenal regularity. 
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cannot be supported by “an argument.” The best we may do for it is to concede that, as far as we can 
know, the universe seems large enough to accommodate its possibility, and that it has been, and 
continues to be, a fruitful shortcut to some, but not all of our ends. 


But exactly the same may be said for free will. Not that we know there is ever a case of it, but that it 
feels” like there might be or should be. And we inhabit a world of “mights,” “shoulds,” and the 
occasional “is.” 


inconclusive scientific?” postscript 


Determinism has a couple of problems: 


1. Its truth, if it has it, because metaphysical, is inaccessible. It is and must be inconsequential for 
beings like ourselves. We either maintain illusions about it that may only be described as supernatural,” 
or we go on about our business, as though it did not describe reality — even if, in some barely 
conceivable sense, it may. 


2. As a thesis, determinism cannot be defended without asserting normativity, which, in turn, makes 
sense only in the experiential context of entities or creatures with agency, those self-entitled to make 
judgments — logical, moral, and aesthetic. 


As illusions go, determinism may be a useful one, in the sense that it may lubricate certain handy 
inferences (in science, for example), but is in no way functionally necessary. There is no doxastic 
imperative about it. We have made it thus far without needing to believe it.” 


Free will has one big one: 


Though conceivably “real,” we are not psychologically equipped to recognize when, or if, free will 
ever is that — for this would require motivational transparency, which we are not in a position to have. 
The feeling that we sometimes have it is just that: a feeling. This doesn’t mean nothing in reality 
corresponds to the feeling. Only that its epistemic status is always obscured and enigmatic. 


36. Take these feelings away and little remains to explain our wasteful existence. In whatever sense we give what it means 
to be “objective,” our existence may be indeed be wasteful. But wastefulness, or its opposite, is a value judgment. Always 
remember who is making it. Nature does not give a shit. We are being supernatural to think it ever does. 

37. Proper science is always inconclusive. This, by way of a reminder. 

38. Involving assertions forever beyond empirical investigation. 

39. Smilansky in “Free Will: From Nature to Illusion,” (p. 91) thinks otherwise: “...people without illusions would have 
great difficulty in functioning.” I think the difficulty exaggerated. Cognitively processed beliefs, as opposed to behavioral 
dispositions, were once unavailable to us, then we evolved to benefit from them, so why is it difficult to imagine we cannot 
evolve past an addiction to them?... to that ancient, elusive state of adaptive ataraxia? Once rare and tenuous, but perhaps 
not always? We may become adept at swimming in “illusions,” we may come to call them “reality” or vice versa, or lose 
any sense of difference between them? Neural processing consumes calories. Do valid arguments?... But Smilansky is 
concerned with nearer term adaptive complications. We may go bat shit crazy during the transition. Still, progress might 
consist in realizing that determinism and free will were never in conflict with each other — that both were byproducts of 
outdated anxieties, one having to do with fathoming the world and the other ourselves — freeing us up to move onto fresher 
worries. 
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Perhaps, as Smilansky, has suggested, free will is a “necessary illusion” for beings like us.® But we 
think the “illusion” part is epistemically overly generous. It concedes too much given the metaphysical 
dimension of determinism and its own potentially illusory nature. Free will may just be “necessary,” 
not necessarily true, just necessary... just like determinism, sometimes. For all we can know. 


Appendix: 
1. Holton 


The old debate on whether determinism is true and thus we have no free will, or whether we have free 
will and determinism is irrelevant has a new twist. 


Holton’s insight is that even if determinism is true — at a metaphysical level: everything has a cause 
which has a cause which has a cause and so on..., so that nothing or no one is ever the start of anything 
happening — even if, in some sense, this is true, there is no logical inference from its being a fact to the 
conclusion that anything of importance to us is predictable. In other words, determinism is a 
metaphysical thesis, prediction is a epistemological one. The first is about what is, the second is about 
what we have any chance of accurately predicting. We always have zero chance of it. Determinism and 
prediction are not related. 


By “prediction” here is meant foreknowledge, knowledge of events before they happen. We are not 
discussing probabilistic predictions, these are inductive inferences, which, by definition, never claim 
certainty, whereas foreknowledge does. That I probably will do something is not a threat to free will; 
that I will do it, is. 


This does not entail that free will is real — only that the truth or falsity of determinism has nothing to 
say about it. The free will defender need not fear that determinism will ever entail true predictions 
about the future. It will not. This is because there is no connection between what is metaphysically true 
and what we can know. The concepts of determinism and prediction are not playing in the same 
ballpark. We may or may not have free will but — whichever — determinism is not relevant. The 
argument takes one sting out of the determinism thesis. If fear of our every act being predictable is our 
motivation for resisting determinism, we need not worry. Often, it seems, people have feared 
determinism for this reason. There may, of course, be other worries about the concept of free will, but 
determinism isn’t one of them. 


One may object: surely, with perfect information about all the facts of the universe and all the laws of 
nature, we could predict with the certainty implied in the notion of “foreknowledge” any and every 
future event? 


Holton’s case is that, even with such naturalistic omniscience (that based on knowledge of all the facts 


and laws of nature and the power to apply them), foreknowledge does not follow. The thought 
experiment shows how the deterministic conclusion may be frustrated. Holton, thus, introduces the 


40. See Appendix 2 below. 
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concept of a frustrator. A frustrator is an entity that, on becoming of aware of a prediction,"' frustrates 
it: does something to make the prediction false. 


Even the dumbest device may be a frustrator. Nothing complicated or metaphysical is required. The 
only qualification for being a frustrator is the ability to react to information. 


2. Smilansky 


Saul Smilansky (cited by Strawson) writes in “Free Will: From Nature to Illusion”: 


Psychologically, the attribution of responsibility to people so that they may be said to justly 
deserve gain or loss for their actions requires (even after the act) the absence of the notion that 
the act is an unavoidable outcome of the way things were, is ultimately beyond anyone's 
control. Morality has a crucial interest in confronting what can be called the Present Danger of 
the Future Retrospective Excuse, and in restricting the influence of the ultimate hard determinist 
level. To put it bluntly: people as a rule ought not to be fully aware of the ultimate inevitability 
of what they have done, for this will affect the way in which they hold themselves responsible. 
The knowledge that such an escape from responsibility, based on retrospective ultimate 
judgement, will be available in the future is likely to affect the present view, and hence cannot 
be fully admitted even in its retrospective form. We often want a person to blame himself, feel 
guilty, and even see that he deserves to be punished. Such a person is not likely to do all this if 
he internalises the ultimate perspective, according to which in the actual world nothing else 
could in fact have occurred, he could not strictly have done anything else except what he did do. 


So, we must preserve the “illusion” of free will? We cannot countenance the thought that people may 
take seriously determinism and the “reality” of their free will at once? Their fragile psychologies 
would collapse under the weight of the contradiction...? For then they may misbehave? 


But how can we wish that they not misbehave when it is not even possible that they or any of us 
misbehave — on the determinist assumption being made here? We may only behave.” The arguer here 
seems to be excepting themselves from the same deterministic world imputed to whoever these agents 
are who must be permitted their “illusionary” free will. 


It seems we can’t help but be judgmental. Since we can’t help it, we make up stories about free will and 
responsibility. And, too, we can’t help, as the occasion arises, but concoct natural laws to explain 
regularities in nature. And we sometimes find it utile to insist we, and everything about us, are also part 
of the furnishings of nature, and thus governed similarly by those same laws... 


Contradiction must not be relevant to our survival. More from Smilansky with commentary: 


41. More precisely: a frustrator is an entity capable of making false a claim to foreknowledge concerning its behavior. Such 
claims must be made prior to the behavioral events in question where the claimant has access to information only from 
within the system governing both the claimant and the entity — in this case, the system is comprised of the laws of nature. 
42. Participate in “behavior” of some adiaphorous sort. 
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Illusion is, by and large, a condition for the actual creation and maintenance of adequate moral 
and personal reality. 


The major solution will be one where, since two beliefs are vaguely but simultaneously held, 
yet commonly not set side by side (often, I claim, due to the presence of a motivated element), 
their contrary nature is not fully noticed. When acting in the light of compatibilist insights we 
suspend the insights of the ultimate hard determinist perspective (which we in any case are 
likely to be only dimly aware of). We keep ourselves on the level of compatibilist distinctions 
about local control, and do not ask ourselves about the deeper question of the “givenness” of 
our choosing self; resisting threats to our vague, tacit libertarian assumptions. ... The result is 
not philosophically neat, but that, after all, is its merit: the original reality was that we face 
practical dangers if we try to make our (incoherent or contradictory) conceptions too clear, but 
that we ought not to give any of them up entirely. Illusion, in short, allows us to have “workable 
beliefs.” 


Why aren’t all these points, the “dim awareness,” for instance, of the opacity of our motivations, also 
not applicable to free will? Why not reverse the import and say the human world in which we live, and 
must live, with an operative understanding of free will — why isn’t this the deep reality that we are 
sometimes compelled to escape from via the illusion of determinism? 


It is not that we find out the truth and then say “Let’s keep quiet about this”, but that illusion is 
intimately entangled with our freewill-related beliefs, reactions and practices. However, some 
awareness of deterministic elements can be useful, mitigating resentment of others or self- 
recriminations. Illusion allows us the advantages of the libertarian picture together with the 
mitigating element, without full awareness either of the incoherence of the libertarian picture or 
of the contrariness of the compatibilist and ultimate perspectives. 


Again, sometimes the unnerving realization of the opacity of our motivations may be relieved by 
appealing to the calming effect of determinism. When the agency game gets too rough, we start-looking 
for causal excuses, and nature, always ready to oblige, offers them if we care to look, and sometimes 
we are motivated to look — when responsibility asks too much of us as, when we bother to probe it, it 
will. 


However, they often depend upon lack of awareness of the ultimate perspective: illusion does 
not turn everything into falsehood but, on the contrary, is often the condition for the emergence 
of a valid and morally necessary reality. 


Another reality? Are we hinting at dualism here? 


The falseness of beliefs does not negate the fact that they exist for the believer. This is the way 
in which the libertarian beliefs exist. In addition to supporting the compatibilist nonillusory 
basis, illusion also creates a mental reality, such as a particular sense of worth, appreciation and 
moral depth associated with belief in libertarian free will, which would not exist without it. The 
effects of this illusory “reality” are sometimes positive. In a number of ways, then, illusion 
serves a crucial creative function, which is a basis for social morality and personal self- 
appreciation, in support of the compatibilist forms and beyond them. 
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The idea of illusion as morally necessary is repugnant and demeaning. As David Wiggins aptly 
put it: 


If a dilemma exists here it should first be acknowledged and felt as such. Only barbarism 
and reaction can benefit by concealment. If the unreformed notion of responsibility, the 
notion which is our notion, is a sort of metaphysical joke must we not at the very least 
create some safe time or place in everyday life to laugh at it? (Wiggins 1973, 55). 


Nevertheless, I do not see any resources left to combat the ethical necessity of illusion in the 
free will case. 


We end up with the broad conclusion that our priority should be to live with the assumption of 
libertarian free will although there is no basis for this other than our very need to live with this 
assumption; but as we cannot accept this way of seeing things, and confront dangers to our 
beliefs, illusion must play a central role in our lives. 


A “basis” might be that the alternative — ultimate hard determinism — is also a conspicuously 
convenient and capable illusion. 
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